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THE HISTORY OF MARIA KITTLE. 


(Continued from page 138.) 


Then rising, they proceeded through 
lofty groves of pine, and open fields that 
seemed to bend under the heavy hand 
of Ceres. At last, disappointment and 
fatigue prevailed on them to return 
home : they had gone farther than they 
apprehended ; but passing along the 
bank of the river within a few miles of 
Mr. Kittle’s, they espied a fat doe walk- 
ing securely on the beach, which Peter 
softly approaching, levelled his piece 
with so good an aim that the animal drop- 
ped instantly at the explosion. This 
seeming success was, however, the ori- 


gin of their calamities ; for immediately retiring a few steps, with the most ex- 


after, two savages appeared, directed in 
their course by the firing. Setting upa 
loud yell, they ran up to the brothers 
and discharged their fire-arms. Mr. Kit- 
tle started back, but Peter received a 
brace of balls in his bosom. He recoil- 


ed a few steps back, and then sunk down |las she sunk down, ‘ my angel! the very 


encompassed by those deadly horrors of 
which in the morning he had a presenti- 
ment. Mr. Kittle stood awhile aghast, 
like a person just waked from a fright- 
ful dream ; but on seeing the Indian ad- 
vancing to tear the scalp from his dying 
brother, he suddenly recollected him- 
self, and shot a bullet through his head ; 
then grappling with the other, who was 


loading -again, he wrested his firelock||were inquiring the particulars of this 
from him, and felled him to the ground Il sad adventure. 
with the but-end of it. This was no time |Ited every circumstance with brevity, or- 
for reflection or unavailing laments ; the ||dered the corpse to be laid in a remote 
danger was imminent; so leaving the sava- |ichamber, desiring at the same time a 
ges for dead, with a mournful silence Mr. || horse to be saddled for him. Then, more 
Kittle hastened to throw the deer from|oppressed by his wife’s griefs than his 
off his horse, and laid his bleeding bro- |jown, he led the disconsolate fair to her 


ther across him. 


When our souls are gloomy, they seem ||ing demanded where he intended to go 
to cast a shade over the objects that sur- |/at that time ofnight? ‘ Only,” said he, 


tread, which he never before regarded, 
now rung dismally hollow in his ears.— 
Even the rustling of the winds through 
the leaves seemed attended with a so- 
lemnity that chilled him with cold tre- 
mors. As he proceeded with his mourn- 
ful charge, his feelings were alarmed for 
his dear Maria ; he dreaded the agitation 
and distress this adventure would throw 
her in ; but it was unavoidable! 

The sound of his horse’s feet no soon- 
er invaded the ears of Maria, than sei- 








zing a light, she sprung with a joyful im- 
patience to the door, and was met by her 
partner pale and bloody, who endeavour- 
ed to prevent too sudden a discovery of 
this calamity. But at the first glance 
she comprehended the whole affair, and 


quisite agony in her countenance, ‘‘ Oh, 
Mr. Kittle!*’ she cried, clasping her 
hands together, ‘it is all over—we are 
betrayed—your brother is killed! ’’— 
‘* Too true, oh, too fatally true!” re-| 
plied he, falling on his knees beside her 


‘* savages that solemnly engaged to pro- 
‘“‘ tect us have deprived him of life ; but 
‘I am yetalive, my Maria, be comforted 
‘‘ —-[ will instantly procure carriages, 
‘* and before morning you and your in- 
‘** nocents shall be beyond the reach of 
** their malevolence.” 

By this time the family had crowded 
about them, and with grievous wailings 


Mr. Kittle having rela- 


chamber, where, being seated, she sigh- 





endearments only augmented. Then ex- 
postulating with him, ‘ Is it not enough,” 
cried she, ‘‘that you have escaped one 
‘* danger, but you must be so very eager 
** to encounter others? Besides, you 
‘‘are spent with sorrow and fatigue— 
** let one of your brothers perform this 
‘* silent expedition.” ‘* Itis impossible,” 
replied the tender husband ; ** how can 
‘‘] dare to propose a danger to them 
‘from which | would shrink myself? 
‘‘their lives are equally precious with 
‘* mine : but God may disappoint our 
** fears, my love !”” He would have con- 
tinued, but his spouse, rising from her 
seat, interrupted him—* At least, my 
‘‘ dear, before you leave us, give your 
‘‘ lovely babes a farewell embrace, that 
‘* if fate should separate us, that yet shall 
** sweeten our hours of absence.”’ Here 
she found herself clasped in her con- 
sort’s arms, who exclaimed, ‘‘ My Ma- 
‘ria! I love you passionately, and if 
‘the least shadow of danger did appear 
‘* to attend this night’s travel, for your 
‘sake, for my blessed children’s sake I 
‘* would decline it: but I have !eft the 
‘¢ Indians lifeless, who no doubt attacked 
‘‘ us from some private pique ; nor will 
‘they be discovered until morning.”— 
‘*Well, then,”’ Maria answered, “I will 
‘*no longer oppose you; forgive my 
‘‘ fears.’” Meanwhile, as she stept ta 
the cradle for her suckling, the fair An- 
na, who was listening at the door, anx- 
ious to hear her parents’ sentiments on 
this occasion, quitted her station and 
flew to them swift as light ; dropping on 
her knees before her father, and lovk- 
ed up in his face with the most attrac- 
tive graces and the persuasive eloquence 
of simplicity. Her neck and features 
were elegantly turned, her complexion 
fairer than the tuberose, and contrasted 
by the most shining ringlets of dark hair. 





Her eyes, whose brilliancy was softened 


round us, and make nature correspond- ||‘‘ to the village of Schochticook to hire ||through the medium of tears, for awhile 
ent to our feelings: so Mr. Kittle }}**a couple of wagons ; I shall return in |jdwelt tenderly on his countenance. At 
thought the night fell with a deeper ||‘* an hour, I hope, with a proper guard |ilength, with a voice scarcely audible, 
gloom than usual. The soft notes of||* to secure our retreat from this hostile ||she sighed out, ‘‘Oh papa ! do not leave 
evening birds seemed to be the respon- ||*« place.” Maria was silent; at length ||*« us ; if any accident should happen to 


ses of savage yells. The echo of his|{she burst intg a flood of tears, which his} you, mamma will die of grief, and what 
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‘¢ will become of poor Anna and Billy ? 
‘** who will care for me ? who will teach 
**me when my papa, my mamma’s papa 
‘is gone ?”’—‘* My sweet child” repl:- 
ed he, embracing her and holding her 
to his bosom, ‘‘ there is no danger ; l| 
‘¢ shall return in an hour, and before to- 
“‘ morrow you shall be safe on the plains 
“of Albany, and my heart shall exult 
‘‘ over the happiness of my family.” 
Mrs. KirtLe now approached with 
her playful infant in her arms ; but ite 
winning actions extorted nothing but 
groans from her pained bosom, which 
was more stormy than Ontario Lake, 
when agitated by fierce winds. Mr. Kir- 
TLE perceiving this uncommon emotion, 
gently took the child from her, and re- 
peatedly kissed it, while new smiles dim- 
pled its lovely aspect. ‘ Oh!” said he 
to himself, “ this gloom that darkens 








}efforts to break open the door, Come- 


other, till, upon repeated menaces and 


lia’s husband, giving up all for lost, lei- 
surely advanced to the door. Comelia 
seeing this, uttered a great shriek, and 
cried out, ‘* O God! what are you doing, 
*‘ my rash, rash, unfortunate husband! 
** you will be sacrificed!’ Then fall- 
ing on her knees, she caught hold of 








** have mercy on yourself, on me, on 
my child !”—* Alas! my love,” said 
he, half turning with a look of distrac- 
tion, “‘ what can we do? let us be re- 
** signed to the will of God.’’ So say- 
ing, he unbarred the door, and that in- 
stant received a fatal bullet in his bosom, 
and fell backward, writhing in the ago- 
nies of death; the rest recoiled at this 
horrible spectacle, and huddled in a cor- 








** Maria’s soul is supernatural ! it seems 


him that his horse was ready, he blush- 

ed at his want of fortitade ; and having 

_ conquered his irresolution, after the 

most affecting and solemn parting, he 

. quitted his house, never to review it 
more! 

Maria then walked sadly back again, 
and having assembled the family in a lit- 
tle hall, they closed and barred the doors. 
Mrs. Comelia Kittle, Maria’s sister-in- 
law, was far advanced in her pregnancy, 
which increased her husband’s uneasi- 
ness for her; and they were debating in 
what manner to accommodate her at Al- 
bany, when the trampling of feet about 
the house, and a yell of complicated 
voices, announced the Indians’ arrival. 
Strack with horror and consternation, 
the little family crowded together in the 
centre of the hall, while the servants at 
this alarm, being in a kitchen distant 
from the house, saved themselves by a 
precipitate flight. The little Billy, fright- 
ened at such dreadful sounds, clung fast 
to his mother’s throbbing breast, while 
Anna, in a silent agony of amazement, 

_ _ Clasped her trembling knees. The echo 
of their yells yet rung in long vibrations 
through the forest, when, with a thun- 
dering peal of strokes at the door, they 
demanded entrance. Distraction and 
despair sat upon every face. Maria and 

her companions gazed wildly at each 








“we 





‘dreadfully portentous !—Shall I yet|jing in with great shouts, proceeded to 
» “stay? But here a servant informing|| mangle the corpse, and having made an 


ner, sending forth the most piercing 
cries: in the interim the savages rush- 


incision round his head with a crooked 
knife, they tugged off his bloody scalp 
with barbarous triumph. While this 
was perpetrating, an Indian, hideously 
painted, strode ferociously up to Come- 
lia, (who sunk away at the sight, and 
fainted on a chair,) and cleft her white 
forehead deeply with his tomahawk.— 
Her fine azure eyes just opened, and 





then suddenly closing for ever, she tum- 
bled lifeless at his feet. His sanguinary 
soul was not yet satisfied with blood ; he 
deformed her lovely body with deep 
gashes ; and, tearing her unborn babe 
away, dashed it to pieces against the 
stone wall; with many additional cir- 
cumstances of infernal cruelty. 

During this horrid carnage, the dead 
were stripped, and dragged from the 
house, when one of the hellish band ad- 
vanced to Maria, who, circling her babes 
with her white arms, was sending hope- 
less petitions to heaven, and bemoaning 
their cruelly lost situation: as he ap- 
proached, expecting a fatal stroke, she 
endeavoured to guard her children, and 
with supplicating looks, implored for 
mercy. The savage’ attempted not to 
strike ; but the astonished Anna shelte:- 
ed herself behind her mamma, while her 
blooming suckling quitting her breast, 
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zed her old friend that presented her 
with the belt, through the loads of shells 
and feathers that disguised him. This 
was no time, however, to irritate him 
by reminding him of his promise ; yet | 
guessing her thoughts, he anticipated | 
her remonstrance. ‘* Maria,” said he" 
*‘ be not afraid, I have promised to pre: 
‘tect you; you shall live and dance 


his hand and sobbed out, ‘‘O pity me! k with us around the fire at Canada; 


** but you have one small incumbrance 

** which, if not removed, will much te 
** pede your progress thither.” So say. 
ing, he seized her laughing babe by the 
wrists, and forcibly endeavoured to 
draw him from her arms. At this, ter. 
rified beyond conception, she exclaimed, 
**O God ! leave me, leave me my child! 
** he shall not go, though a legion of de. 
** vils should try to separate us!” Hold- 
ing him still fast, while the Indian appli- 
ed his strength to tear him away, gnash- 
ing his teeth at her opposition ; “ Help! 
** God of heaven!’’ screamed she, “help! 
‘** have pity, have mercy on this infant! 
**QO God! O Christ! can you bear to 
** see this? O mercy! mercy! mercy! 
** let a little spark of compassion save 
‘* this inoffending, this lovely angel !”"— 
By this time the breathless babe dropt 
its head on its bosom ; the wrists were 
nigh pinched off, and seeing him just ex- 
piring, with a dreadful shriek she re- 
signed him to the merciless hands of the 
savage, who instantly dashed his little 
forehead against the stones, and casting 
his bleeding body at some distance from 
the house, left him to make his exit in 
feeble and unheard groans.—Then, in- 
deed, in the unutterable anguish of her 
soul, she fell prostrate, and rending away 
ber hair, she roared out her sorrows 
with a voice louder than natural, and 
rendered awfully hollow by too great 
an exertion. ‘O barbarians !” she e%- 
claimed, “‘ surpassing devils in wicked- 
‘* ness! so may a tenfold night of misery 
‘‘ enwrap your black souls, as you have 
*« deprived the babe of my bosom, the 
‘« comfort of my cares, my blessed che- 
‘rub, of light and life—O hell ! are not 


|‘‘thy flames impatient to cleave the 


‘centre and ingulph these wretches i 
“ thy ever-burning waves? Are there 
‘no thunders in Heaven—no avenging 





gazed with a pleasing wonder on the 








| 





painted stranger.—Maria soon recogni- 
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« Angel—no God to take notice of such 
“* Heaven defying cruelties ””’ Thes 
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rushing to her dead infant with redou- 
bled cries, and clapping her hands, she 
laid herself over his mangled body ; 
again softened in tears and moans, she 
wiped the blood from his ghastly coun- 
tenance, and pressed him to her heaving 
bosom, alternately caressing him and 
her trembling Anna, who, clinging to 
her with bitter wailings, and kissing her 
hands and face, entreated her to implore 
the savages for mercy. ‘* Do, my angel 
‘“mamma,” she urged, ‘‘ do beg them 
** yet to pity—beg them yet to save you 
‘¢ for my poor, poor papa’s sake !—Alas! 
“if we are all killed, his heart will 
‘‘ break !—Oh ! they can’t be rocks and 
** stones !—Don’t cry, mamma, they will 
“spare us !’’—Thus the little orator 
endeavoured to console her afflicted me- 
ther ; but their melancholy endearments 
were soon interrupted by the relentless 
savages, who, having plundered the 
house of every valuable thing that was 
portable, returned to Maria, and rudely 
catching her arm, commanded her to 
follow them; but repulsing them with 
the boldness of-despair, ‘‘ Leave me, 
‘‘leave me,”’ she said, ** 1 cannot go— 
‘*T never will quit my murdered child! 
‘© Too cruel in your mercies, you have 
‘given me life only to prolong my mi- 
“series |!’ Meanwhile the lovely An- 
na,terrified at the hostile appearance of 
the enemy, left her mamma struggling to 
disengage herself from the Indians, and 
fled precipitately to the house. She had 
already concealed herself in a closet, 
when Mrs: Kittle, pursuing her, was in- 
tercepted by flames, the savages having 
fired the house. The wretched child 
soon discovered her deplorable situa- 
tion, and almost suffocated by the smoke, 
with piercing cries called for help to 
her dear, dear mother.—Alas! what 
could the unhappy parent do? Whole 
sheets of flames rot!ed between them. 
while in a frenzy of grief snc scream- 
ed out, “‘O my last treasure! my be- 
**toved Anna! try to escape the devour- 
** ing fire—come to me my sweet child 
*‘———the Indians will not kill us——O 
*‘ my. perishing babe! have pity on 
*‘ your mother—do not leave me quite 
** destitute!” Then, turning to the calm 
** villains who attended her, she cried, 
‘** Why do you not attempt to rescue my 
“ sweet innocent ? Can your unfeeling 
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‘‘ hearts not bear to leave me one—a so- 
* litary single one ?” Again calling to her 
Anna, she recieved no answer, which 
being a presumption of her death, the 
Indians obliged Maria and her brother 
Henry to quit the house, which they ef- 
fected with some difficulty, the glowing 
beams falling around them and thick vo- 
lumes of smoke obscuring their passage. | 
The flames now struck a long splendour 
through the humid atmosphere, and 
blushed to open the tragical scene on 
the face of heaven. They had scarce 
advanced two hundred yards with their 
reluctant captives, when the flaming 
structure tumbled to the earth with a 
dreadful crash. Our travellers by in- 
stinct turned their eyes to the mourn- 
ful blaze ; and Maria, bursting afresh into 
grievous lamentations, cried, ‘‘ There, 
‘there, my brother, my children are 
‘‘ wrapt in arching sheets of flames, that 
‘‘ ysed to be circled in my arms! they 
‘‘ are entombed in ruins that breathed 
‘‘ their slumbers on my bosom! yet, oh! 
“their spotless souls even now rise 
‘¢ from this chaos of blood and fire, and 
‘‘ are pleading our injured cause before 
‘our God, my brother!” He replied 
only in sighs and groans ; he scarcely 
heard her; horror had frozen up the 
avenues of his soul ; and, all amazed and 
trembling, he followed his leaders like 
a person in a troublesome dream. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE NATURALIST.—No. Hl. 


Fair are the scenes of Nature.—Seasons. 


It was slightly hinted in our last, that 
the works of Nature were far superior 
in beauty to the utmost efforts of human 
ingenuity ; and this we all know to be 
trne; and were it not for the narrow 
and contracted notions of a few indivi- 
duals, who merely survey things by an 
outward glance, and calculate their ex- 
cellences according to the benefit they 
derive from them, there would be no 
need of saying any thing in favour of the 
assertion. I do it, however, as nct only 
an easy, but also an agreeable task, 
which we may commence by referring 
to the resemblances which some objects 








of art are made to bear to those of na- 





ture. 
The striking likenesses of such ob- 


————————————— 
jects, or the remote imitations which 
we frequently trace in them, as they are 
made so with an intention of increasing 
their beauty, by partaking a share at 
least, of the majesty of nature, evince 
that the works of man are far from pos- 
sessing the elegance and grandeur of her 
productions. In none of the ornament- 
ul designs of man do we trace more ad- 
mirable imitation, than in the style of 
architecture instituted by the ancient 
Grecians ; a style always held in esteem 
for the beautiful symmetry of all its 
parts. Of the several orders into which 
it was systematically arranged, we may 
take the Corinthian as one superior in 
riches to the others, and as one more fre- 
quently used to adorn the magnificeat 
temples of the ancients, and the costly 
palaces of the moderns. 

The first obvious resemblance is tra- 
cedin the columns. A broad expansion 
at the bottom represents the expansion 
of a tree atits root. The gradual swell 
and decrease towards the top of the co- 
lumn is precisely the same as the trunk 
of a tall, well-shaped forest tree, whilst 
the longitudinal interstices of its bark are 
handsomely depicted in the hollow 
grooves or flutes on the surface. In 
the ornamental top, termed the capital, 
leaves appear to spread from the trunk, 
and growing up till they meet with some 
obstruction, turn outwards with a grace- 
ful curve ; others, named volutes, rising 
higher against four projections, bend 
around and around like the folds of a 
serpent. This ornament originated from 
the following circumstance : 

Callimachus, an expert artist of Co» 
rinth, having seen, as he passed by a 
tomb, a basket covered with a tile, which 
some person had set upon an Acanthus, 
was struck with the accidental symme- 
try and happy effect produced by the 
leaves of the plants growing through the 
basket, and turning down from the tile. 
He forthwith imitated it in the columns 
he afterwards made, establishing by this 
model, the proportions and ornaments of 
the Corinthian order. 

In the cornice and mouldings above 
the columns, dentils are an imitation of 
teeth ; and modillions, of water adhering 





in drops to the under surface of a hori- 
zontal plane. Many more imitations 
might be pointed out : these, however, 
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are more than sufficient to show that the 


fundamental beauties of architecture are 
copied from nature. 

It must not be inferred, that human 
structures cannot command admiration 
without the help of resemblances to na- 
tural objects. A regular outline, right- 





angled corners, circular arches, and a 
consistent arrangement of windows and 
archades, in equal divisions from the 
centre, will give the eye peculiar plea- 
sure, both from the nice conformity of 
the fabric itself, and from an accompa- 
nying sensation of man’s ability to ac- 
complish such great j 

sensation arises from a knowledge, that, 
although the political bee is able to con- 
trive its winter store-house of sweets ; 
the insignificant ant to raise its propor- 
tional mountains, and dig extensive ran- 










cert of united instruments, to the simple 


melody of the lark, the mournful song of 


the nightingale, and the boding scream 
of the bird of darkness ? 

Enough of this.—Manr daily feels and 
dreads the wrath of nature ; he hourly 
sees her wonderful operations, and can- 
not but dread and admire. them. 

When the fragrance of flowers and the 
melody of birds, are compared to artifi- 
cial perfumes and the music of the or- 
chestra—when the smallest matter in 
creation, well organized in all its parts, 
is contrasted with m=z’; aasiet-piece, 

h—when «n extensive prospect, 
the noise of a grand cascade, or a walk 
in a forest, are set in opposition to the 
view of a splendid palace, or a large 








ges of caverns ; and the smallest inhabit- 


town—and finally, when the terror and 


dismay with which our souls are inspi- 
red by the thunderbolts of heaven, and 


ants of the sea to construct the flinty co-|ithe crush of fabrics, are compared with 


ral, like immense rocks and organized 
of the deep ; still man, with his 
cities, palaces, and towers, surmounts 
them all in vast variety and infinite re- 
gularity. 
To this sensation, rather than to any 
innate beanty, may be ascribed the chief 
pleasure derived from the view of mag- 


jthe emotions produced by tyrants put- 


ting in execution their destructive com- 
‘mands, and enemies carrying on their hos- 
tile machinations, — the most skilful and 
the noblest productions of man sink low- 
er and lower in our estimation, while 
nature shines forth with redoubled splen- 
dour, and mounts to a still higher pitch 








nificent buildings. Nature, we know, 
stretches unbounded over all, mighty and 


infinite : balancing, therefore, the ease |) Seem 


with which she accomplishes her ends, 
with the obstacles which we have to en- 
counter, we see without wunder, too of- 
ten without pleasure, the lofty elm rise 
from a shrub to spread its giant arms in 
the air, and the broad meadow smile in 
its season, and expand its rosy perfumes 
to the gale, whilst we view a bridge or 
a statue with unfeigned astonishment. 
The inferiority of human arts to the 
workg of nature, is most manifest upon a 
comparative distinction of their respect- 
_ iwe powers. What is the cannon’s roar 
to the wild thunder of the skies, and the 
fearful gleams of a midnipbt storm ? 
What is the devastation of combined ar- 
mies, to the awful ruin of an earthquake, 
levelling cities in the dust, and swallow- 
ing millions in the chasm? By redoubled 
efforts, man may indeed clear away the 
trees of a forest; but the terrible tor- 
nado prostrates, for miles in length, the 
sturdy oaks, tearing them up from their 





entangled foundations. What is the con- 


of grandeur. 
THE NATURALIST. 


SIR PETER PARKER. 
** There is a tear for all that die— 
A mourner o’er the humblest grave ; 
Bat nations swell the funeral cry, 
And triumph sweeps above the brave. 


For them is sorrow’s purest sigh 
O’er ocean’s heaving bosom sent ; 
In vain their bones unburied lie, 
All earth becomes their monument. 


A tomb is their’s on every page, 
An epitaph on every tongue ; 

The present hours, the future age, 
For them bewail, to them belong. 


And, gallant Parxer, thus enshrin’d, 
Thy life, thy fall, thy fame shall be ; 
Aad early valour, glowing, find 
A model in thy memory.” 

LORD BYRON. 
Although the gallant Sir Peter Parker 
fell in the bloom of youth, yet he had al- 
ready reaped a rich harvest of glory. 





Brought up under the immediate eye of 


—— 


—S 


the immortal Nelson, he p 
of his daring spirit. 

When cruising off the coast of Italy in 
the Menelaus, in the year 1812, he gay 
‘a large brig and several small vessels in 
the bay of Orbitello. He reconnoitred 
the fort of St Stephano ; and although its 
‘strength was great, consisting of a bat. 
tery of two guns, one of four guns, and g 
\citadel of fourteen guns, yet Sir Peter 
\determined to cut them out, although 
they were anchored within musket shot 
of the shore, and of the batteries. Ac. 
tuated with that ardent zeal which knew 
no difficulty, and that dauntless spirit 
which feared no danger, be left the ship 
with two gigs, two cutters, a launch with 
an eighteen pounder carronade, carrying 
one hundred and thirty seamen and forty 
marines, leaving the first lieutenant in 
charge of the ship. This gallant little 
band had to face the fire of the citadel 
and batteries, a regular force of four 
hundred troops, and the inhabitants of 
the town, who were under arms to re- 
ceive them. Sir Peter was to carry, if 
‘possible, the vessels in the harbour; 
‘Lieutenants Beynon and Wilcok, with 
‘the marines, were to storin the batteries 
commanding it. They now pushed ra- 
pidly under avolley of fire for the shore ; 
which they had no sooner reached, than 
the officers leaped out of the boat with 
the marines, and led them immediately 
to the charge up the hill, driving three 
times their number of the enemy into a 
four-gun battery, which they instantly 
stormed, putting all to the sword, and 
spiking the guns. The vessels were 
boarded and carried by Sir Peter Parker 
in the most dashing and brilliant style, 
though moored within half pistol shot of 
the batteries. Cries of ‘* Wellington ” 
and ** Nelson” (the sign and counter- 
sign of the night) resounded through the 
harbour, and on the hill, proclaimed pos- 
session of the battery and the vessels. 

The bright career of this brave officer 
terminated in the war against the United 
States. He still commanded the Mene- 
laus frigate of thirty-eight guns. Deter- 
mined to make a diversion in favour of 
the British army on the side of Baltimore, 
he sailed up the Chesapeake, and resol- 
ved by a night attack to surprise the 
enemy’s forces, and destroy their camp- 


——————, 
artook largely 











Accordingly, on the night of the 30th of 
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* He found him drawn up in a plain, sur- 
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August, 1814, at eleven o’clock, he 
landed a body of seamen, and a party of} 
marines, not exceeding altogether one 
hundred and forty men; and after a 
march of four miles reached the enemy. 


rounded by woods, with their camp in 








the rear, and their strength consisting of 


five hundred militia, a troop of horse,|}unanswerable argument, ‘‘ Phoo, it’s 
and five pieces of artillery. He attacked }j only five dollars.” 


them immediately, and compelled them 


to a rapid retreat behind their cannon. ing to my wife, with all the humility of 
While animating his men to pursue their |] patience, as she was dressing for church 
success, Sir Peter was mortally wound- ||‘‘ we shall certainly be late 


tomés It can- 
ed by a musket shot. On receiving his |}not be,” she replied, “ it’s ree 


wound he smiled, and said to one of his || quarters past ten now.” 


lieutenants, ‘* They have hit me, Pearce, 


at last, but it is nothing; push on, my || party where a young lady indulged her- 
brave fellows, and follow me!” cheer-||self in the most bitter sarcasms of some 


ing his men with such undaunted hero- 
ism, that even his dying accents may be 
said to have been strains of triumph. 
The men as enthusiastically returned his 
cheer. He advanced at their head a 
few paces farther, when staggering un- 
der the rapid flow of blood from the 
wound, he fell into the arms of his se- 
cond lieutenant, Mr. Pearce, and faintly 
desired him to sound the bugle, to col- 
lect the men, and leave him on the field, 
he finally surrendered, without a sigh, 
his brave spirit to the mercy of heaven. 

His men collected around his body, 
and swore never to deliver it up to the 
enemy but with their lives. A handful} 
of these gallant fellows bore him from 
the field, before a force four times supe- 





rior. The men who carried him were 
occasionally charged ; but a sailor of the 
name of William Porrel, refused to quit 
the body a moment, and unrelieved sus- 





tained his portion of the weight to the 


shore. When it was suggested by some|jneral ; did you never see a funeral be- 
present, that the enemy might rally and|{ fore 2” | 


cut off their retreat, he exclaimed, ‘‘ No! 


never shall a Yankee lay a hand on the} with bonnets nearly large enough for 
body of my captain, while Ihave life or] parasols, and lace flounces half a yard 
strength to defend it.” Sir Peter Par-||deep, trailing in the mud, I asked, 


ker was only twenty-eight years of age 


when he died. 
OT as OS Ts 


From the Westchester (N. Y.) Herald. 








importance of the little word ‘* only.” 


As a weapon of attack and defence, it is|ja stick, a knife. 
wonderful; as-an enemy it .is treache-||It’s only sixpence ! 


tive to virtue and a powerful palliative of 
vice. I will give to you a few illustrations. 

Calling at a toy shop with a young 
lady, I observed her pay five dollars for 
a small prettily ornamented, but perfect- 
ly useless, trinket. As a pupil of Frank- 
lin, | expressed the simplicity of sur- 
prise; she silenced me by the following 


‘«* My dear,”’ said I, one Sabbath morn- 






Some time since | was present at a 


persons absent.—A minister at last de- 
nied some of her statements, and was 
proceeding to unravel the truth, when 
she stopped him thus ; ‘‘ why how rude! 
you cannot surely think me serious! | 
was only in a joke.” 

I was some time since at a friend’s 
house when his wife returned from mar- 
ket. She addressed him, ‘* my love, see 
what a fine shad, it’s the first this sea- 
son.” . ** Indeed, what did you pay for 
it 2”? ** Only a dollar anda half.” “* And 
the peas?” ‘Only a dollar.” “1 
shall be ruined, two dollars and a half 
for a small shad, and a handful of peas !”’ 
‘¢ Pshaw.”’ she added, ‘** nonsense! I'm 
sure it’s very cheap, besides, it’s only 
once and away.” 

I was standing before a house, re- 
flecting upon death, as a corpse was| 
coming along—my acquaintance lived 
there and saw me ; ‘“‘ Comein,”’ said he, 
‘do not stay there, man, it’s only a fu- 


Watching some girls flirting about 


what is the price of that Leghorn, ready 





to fly away?” ‘* Only forty dollars.”’ 





I one day addressed, in a serious mo- 
ment, a gay and beautifal girl, on the 


uncertainty of life, and the necesssity of 


a preparation for its close. ‘* But,” 
said she, ‘‘is there any fear of that! 
All this may do very well for an old 
woman of eighty; bat you know, I’m 
only eighteen.” 

Thus evils are palliated, extravagance 
excused, good purposes delayed and de- 
feated, defamation supported, and ro- 
guery defended by the insidious sophis- 
try of this little talisoan—Only. 

ADAM PRIMITIVE. 











VICTIM OF GENEROUS DARING. Y 

A husbandman of the name of Alte- 
made, a native of Holland, who had liv- 
ed from his early youth a raral life in 
the Dutch Colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope, happened to be on horseback on 
the coast, atthe very poiot of time that 
a vessel was shipwrecked by a dreadful 
tempest. The greatest part of the crew 
| perished in the waves; the remainder 
were struggling with death on the shat- 
tered planks that still floated on the sur- 
face of the water. No boat could be 
sent out in such a dreadful storm for the 
deliverance of these poor people ; the 
humane and intrepid Hollander under- 
takes to save them ; he blows brandy in- 
to nostrils of his horse, and fixing him- 
self firmly in his stirrups, he plunges in- 
to the sea, and gaining the wreck, brings 
back to the shore two men of the crew, 
each of whom held by one of his boots. 
In this manner he went and retarned se- 
ven times, and thus saved fourteen of 
| the passengers. But the eighth time, on 
his return, a rapid and immense surge 
threw down his horse, the heroic rider 
lost his seat, and was swallowed up with 
the two unfortunate men he was endea- 
|vouring to save. What death could be 


more glorious than in such a cause ! 
EE 
A Hint.—A. B. through the Micro- 


scope, informs us, that, when the Ladies 
rise to take their leave, after a visit, they 
have generally a number of things to set- 





‘* What is the price of the lace ?”’ ** Only]| tle before they can move—such as who 





three dollars a yard.” **‘ How many yards|| owes the other a visit--whether they will 
I have often been entertained by the |jin the whole ?” ‘‘ Only fifteen yards.” 


come soon, and not let it be long first— 


So I have seen boys buy an orange,|| whether they intend to visit the new 


rous and destructive—a powerful incen-||He adds ‘* Nothing.” 


It’s only twopence !]] bride, and when, &c. &c. This is useful 
What is sixpence ?j to exercise the patience of the gentle- 


men who are to wait upon them home. 
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VARIETY. miraculously, for his coat was cut to pie- 
ices by musket balls and by grape shot. 
BOMBARDMENT OF ALGIERS. 


The attack on Algiers, whether con- _MULEY MOLOCK. 
sidered as to its object, or the success} The Africans record wonders of the 
with which that object was accomplish- life and death of their king, Muley Mo- 
ed, must be regarded as one of the most i} lock, who was invaded by Don Sebastian, 
glorious achievements of the British | King of Portugal. The royal Moor was 
wasted away by sickness; and on the 


arms. Resolved to punish the wanton 
: day when the two armies met in battle, 


trages committed by that piratical} 
nor on e laws eee and Pe rights jj he was almost ready to expire. He was 
of humanity, Lord Exmouth first sent aj}conveyed to his camp in a litter, where 
message to the Dey, with the terms rticular directions to his offi- 
which he demanded ; these not being careful to conceal his 
acceded to, his lordship still waited for j deat 
them to fire first. When, much to the jtion- "Wage. 
gratification of the British, who were im- jjrank, where by signs, by his presence, 
patient for the attack, he saw the flash and his words, he exhorted the Moors 
of one of their guns, before he heardjjto fight gallantly in the defence of their 
the sound, he exclaimed with great ala-|jreligion and their country. The battle 
crity, ‘* That will do; fire, my fine fel- || commenced, and the African king’s right 
lows.” A tremendous broadside was|| wing was pushed by the Portuguese to 
immediately given with great cheering, |their centre. When the sick prince be- 
which made havoc among the people on jjheld his soldiers in disorder, and flying 
shore. shamefully before a victorious enemy, 
In this engagement the most deter- | he threw himself from his litter ; ‘his 
mined bravery was displayed. Some of] whole soul was fired ; he resolved, tho’ 
the sailors wanting wadding, impatiently || dying, to endeavour to animate them to 
tore their jackets in pieces, and cram- | the recovery of their ground: his offi- 
med buttons and all into the guns ; while |jcers in vain opposed him ; he made his 
the soldiers’ wives on board some of the | way sword in hand. The Moors thus 
ships supplied their husbands with pow-|jencouraged by the example of their 
der and shot during the engagement. _|j prince, returned to the charge, repulsed 
During the action, the Leander lay ithe enemy, and regained their honour. 
for a considerable time exposed to aj]The king had no sooner performed this 






























thus entitled it: * Beaucoup de bruit 
peu de chose.”’ 
A Paris paper, quoting from the F ree. ‘ 
man’s Journal, calls it the Journg/ des 
hommes libres. This reminds us of a 
Frenchman, who published histrayels ip _ 
England, and, speaking of the Green , 
Man and Still, translated it, L’homm, 
vert et tranguille.—Phil. poper. 

A still more ladicrous blunder occur, 
in the French translation of the Come. 
dy entitled ‘ Love’s last shift ”—whic, 
is rendered La derniere chemise de ia. 
mour. 

A few years ago, during the perform. 
ance of a tragedy in Paris, the audi- 
ance were thrown into laughter by the 
mistake of an Actor, who, in exclaiming 
** arrete, lache ! arrete,”’ Halt, coward! 
halt! pronounced the words so rapidly, 
that they seemed to be, “ arrete la cha- 
rette !”’ Stop the cart! 


} 
LEGAL MATRIMONY. 


A young man at Galliopolis, (Ohio,) 
who met with some difficulty in his 
courtship, from the father of the young 
woman whom he was addressing, and be- 
ing forbidden to visit her, procured a 
warrant for the father, and a summons 
for the daughter at the office of the Jus- 
tice ; the suit with her was soon settled 
by marriage, and the one against the fa- 
ther withdrawn, and he permitted to go 
home. 





most destructive fire of shot and shells. |i heroic act, than, fainting in the arms of 


Every one was at his post; and among}jhis officers, he was conveyed to his lit- 
others, Mr. Colthrope, master’s mate,|iter ; and the moment after, just as he ex- 








Reeaed 
LAW ANECDOTE. 
An eminent barrister, sometime ob- 





was ordered into the fore-top, where hej pired, he put his finger to his lips, to re- 
remained unburt during the hottest of||mind them to conceal his death as he 
the conflict. When the batteries were] had requested. 

found to slacken their fire, he was call- | —— 

ed on to perform some duty on deck.) Anecpores or Transation.-—A 
He came down smiling, and taking the|| French poet having lately undertaken 
lieutenant by the hand, pointed to the|jthe arduous task of translating Shak- 
Mole where the Algerine fleet lay on}|speare into his own language, was much 
fire, and in a most impressive manner, || puzzled with the lines in Henry IV : 
with his eyes flashing fire, and his-whole j ‘‘ E’en such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
countenance full of animation, exclaim-|| 5° dull, so dead in look, so wo-begone.” 

ed in the Janguage of Lord Byron, in his /4¢ early part he got on with pretty 
poem of the Corsuir, | well ; but at length concluded the verse 


“ Much has been done, bat more remains to do—|| "!*® 






‘* Me je ree ‘ “ Si triste allez vous en.” 

Their galore tern! why sot their city too?” 8 another of these translators rendered 
Scarcely had the words died on his} “ Out, out, brief candle,” 

lips, when a round shot struck him on | “ Sortez, sortez courte, chandelle.” 


the head, and blew it to atoms. }.. Athird, who translated “* Much ado 


Lord Exmouth escaped unhurt most about Nothing,” for the Parisian stage, 









serving a witness he was about to cross- 
examine, particularly thoughtful, ad- 
dressed him thus :—** Come, Mr. Bacon- 
ace, what are you thinking about ?”— 
The countryman, pausing a little, 
scratched his head and cooly replied— 
**f have been just thinking, your hon- 
our, what a charming dish my bacon face 
and your calf’s head would make !” 


A dandy black entered a bookstore 
last week, and, with a very consequen- 
tial air, inquired, ‘‘ Hab you a few quires 
of letter paper, of de bery first rate, for 
a gemman to write Jub letters on Pe 
Yes, (was the reply.) How many will 
you have? ‘I ’spose, (said he) my 
Stay at de Spring may be ’bout two oF 
tree week. Give me enough quines © 
write four letter.” 
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When others were unkind. 


Still mem’ry oft, with fairy hand, 
Shall trace past scenes anew, 

Till hours of bliss, by fancy’s wand, 
Shall sparkle like the dew. 


[The following poem is copied from “ The 
Minstrels in the Wilderness,” an unpublished vo- 
lume of manuscript which we have had the plea- 
sure of perusing, and from which the author has 


given us permission to make some extracts. ] Constantia did impart— 


That might have soothed a bleeding heart 


Those scenes, unclouded, soft, serene, 


= A light from heaven—'twas like a gleam— 


THE FAREWELL. 


By Forkner’s isle and its rocks of green, 
With waves of ocean round it, 

A lowland cot by the sea is seen, 
Where blooming wild flowers bound it. 


But oh! why should it part ? 


’Tis thus that here affections prove 
The source of painful wo ; 

Then why should aught our feelings 
To sympathy’s soft glow ? 

At fall of eve, is a twinkling light 
Through the green shade seen afar, 

And light from a rock that gleams in night 
Like a fiery blaze of war. 


The fleeting hours in silence move, 
(Unheeded pass us by,) 

Till time, at last, shall solemn prove, 
That truth can never die. 

These may be seen by the mariner’s eye, 

While pacing the deck to the steersman’s cry ; 
The lighthouse is here, 
And the rocks are near, : 

And cold is the grave where our comrades lie. Se Se OL 4 


Better to hope beneath the smart 
Of unrequited love, 


And this wild sea-scene to hearts so cold : —_— 
Was lost in the billowy heaving, 
While every spot, and each watery fold, 


Was noted by me when leaving. 
The storm had just glided away ; 
The frothy wave then glow’d with light, 


~And heaven's bright beams shone high ; 
And clear was the shine of the stars that night, 


Ere the cloudless moon was nigh. 


Near a willow that hung o’er the 
But rade was the voice of the seaman’s call— 


“ Quick, luff up the helm, let the jib-sheet fall ; 
‘¢ The lighthouse is here, 
*« And the rocks are near, 

“t And high roll the waves that may bury us 


The billows its bottom did lave, 
And the laurel-bush crowned it 


move 


Than e’er from plighted faith to part, 


ESTO.” 
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The Rainbow, or the Token of Peace. 


The sun again smiled in the sky ; 
The wood-robin sung her sweet lay, 
And the keldare her wild lullaby. 


wave, 


On a moss o’er-grown seat I did rest ; 


s breast. 


I mused o’er the scenes of the past, 


all!” And thought on the ills yet to come ; 
Oh! I wish’d for a shelter at last— 


Glad was each heart, and each eye was bright, 
When the gathering storm had past ; 

And the cold moon shed a stream of light 
Through the broken mist of the blast ; 


A quiet and heavenly home ! 


And while thus pondering alone, 


When the lovely light of a midnight world, 
Bent its pure gleam where the wavelets curl’d— 
And the lowland cot, 
And the lighthouse spot, 
Seem’d fading away where the storm had 
whirl’d. 


It stood in its brilliant parade, 


And the other it placed on the 


Dear land of the freeman, farewell! farewell ! 
And ithe joys and the hopes which thou 
gavest ; 
And the sea-lighted rock, and the billowy swell, 
And the storms where the occan ravest. 
T of New-York. 
mae 
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In memory’s tablature stil ; 
And I often remember how true 
Our God is, his word to fulfil. 


When with Noah his cov'nant he 








And gave in the gift of his grace, 
The bow, as the “ token of peac 
New-York, Sept. 1821. 
pt 


From the Euterpeiad. 


DEJECTION, 


Reflections on the death of a Canary. 
No more thy notes, iu cheerful glee, 
Shall hail the light of day, 
Nor warble ’neath the shade of tree, 
To budd’ag rose of May. 


But why didst thou so soon depart, 


ki 
And leave no trace behind, was unkind, 


(To which I was sweetly disposed,) 
O’er the clouds of the storm that was gone, 
A rainbow its beauties disclosed. 


Like the angel in earth’s last commotion ; 
One foot on the earth it displayed, 


ocean. 


The scene, tho’ long past, is_still new 


made, 


To bless us with good and increase ; 


Meg 
EDWIN. 


Thou hast lov’d me, my Love, when the world 


_ By fortune forsaken, by friendship forgot— 


| 


——— 
ee 
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Thou hast smil'd like a Seraph, by Heav'n de- 


sign’d 
To cheer with the ray of affection my lot ' 


Thou hast lov’d me, my Love, when on misery’s 


tide, 


All lonely, I struggled to buffet the wave 
Thou hast wept for me, Love, when in madness 


I cried 


The wretched would only seek rest in the 


grave! 


Oh! ‘tis sweet to reflect in our moments of pain, 
When mourning the hopes of our youth over- 


thrown, 


That one heart unimpair’d did its fondness re- 


tain, 


And prov’d in affliction more dearly our own! 


As the stars, though unmask’d in the sunshine of 


day, 


Illume with their silvery splendour the night— 
So thy love is to me, Love, a soul-cheering ray, 
More grateful in wo, than when Fortune was 


bright ! 


Yes—I feel thou would’st shed one kind tear on 


my tomb, 


For soon in its bosom I hope to recline— 
And I think thou would’st own, in a happier doom, 
This heart might have prov'd not unworthy of 


thine. 


It has suffer'd enough of Dejection and wo, 

To atone for its errors enough has been given ; 
Let us hope that the trials that vex us below, 

But make us the purer and fitter for heaven. 


YORICK 


From the Euterpeiad. 


THE KEEPSAKE. 


Propitious boon! oh! thou shalt be 
The dearest gift of life to me ! 

Oft has this wanton ringlet prest, 

And dar’d to kiss my Julia's breast ; 

Or careless o'er her shoulder flung, 
Down her small waist redundant hung ! 
And hast thou, envied rival, laid 

On the same couch with that fair maid ? 
Seen the moist language of her eyes, 
Heard all her wishes, all her sighs ; 
And when she wak'd from soft repose, 
Kiss’'d her fair fingers ere she rose ?— 
Oh! then be thine the healing pow’r, 
To sooth me in misfortune's hour— 

To chase the gloomy thoug*ts away, 
That in thy absence eloud my day ! 
Full oft beneath my pillow laid, 

My soul in dreams shall ask thy aid, 
To fill with unrestrain’d delight 

The amorous visions of the night ! 

See, see, the raven lock I kiss, 

As presage of my future bliss ! 

Dear gift in rows of pearl array'd, 
Close to my heart shalt thou be laid— 
Nor time, nor human force, nor art 
Shall tear thee from this grateful heart! 


CONSTANTINE. 
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To Correspondents. 
A variety of communications are under consi- 
deration. We shall endeavour to dispose of them, 
as soon as we can find time, according to their 
merits. 
We have no hesitation in bidding “ Esio” wel- 
come to our columns. 
——_ 
REMOVAL. 

“The Ladies’ Literary Cabinet is remoyed to No. 
15 Cedar-street, at the office of the Vew- York Cily- 
Hail Recorder, where subscriptions are received ; 
and where communications, &c. (post paid, ) may 
be addressed. ; 





Coronation Cracker. 
Slop. By the Author of the Political House thar 
Jack Built. 

Aguirre. By Robt. Southey. 


By one of the Suite of the Empress Maria Louisa. 





Agents will please bear in mind, that the last 
quarter expired on the 4th of August, and will |’ 
have the goodness to make their respective col- 
lections, and forward the same to the proprietor. 


A few copies of the complete series of the La- 
\pers are printed in England ; 126 news- 
\papers in Ireland : 47 in Scotland, and 
\6 in the ‘* British Isles.”’ 


dies’ Literary Cabinet, bound, may be had by ap- 
plying at t..is office. 

Booxeixpine, orders for which are received 
at this office. Music Books repaired and bound 
on reasonable terms. 

b____) 

Beit REMEMBERED, that on the twenty- 
¢L. 8.) fifth day of Angust, in the forty-sixth 
year of the Independence of tle United 
States of America, NATHANIEL SMITH, of the 
said District, hath deposited in this office the title 
of a Book, the right whereof he claims as _pro- 

prietor, in the words following, to wit : 

“The Rejected Addresses presented for the 
Prize Medal offered for the best address on the 
opening of the New Park Theatre, in the City of 
New-York. Gaudesne carminibus ? carmina pos- 
sumus Donare, et precium dicere muneri. Hor 

In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the 
United States, entitled “An Act for the encou- 
ragement of Learning, by securing the copies of 
Maps, Charts, and Books, to the authors and pro- 
prietors of such copies, during the time therein 
mentioned.” And also to an Act, entitled “an 
Act supplementary to an Act, entitled an Act for 
the encouragement of Learning, by securing the 

copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the authors 

and proprietors of such copies, during the times 

therein mentioned, and extending the benefits 

thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and 
etching historical and other prints.” 

3 JAMES DILL, 

Clerk of the Southern District of New-York. 


From the Poughkeepsie Herald, 
Repartee.—On Monday last during the eclipse, 
as several young gentlemen were viewing the sun 
through smoked glass, a young lady passing, ac- 
costed them with “ Pray gentlemen. what do you 
observe?” when one of the gentlemen replied, 


* As you were passing we observed an eclipse of 
the sun.” 


Lileralure —The following are among the new 


‘Saturday and Sunday papers: 18 pub- 





The One-Eyed Coronation ; a Satirical Poem. 
«“ What matters me who wears the Crown of 
France, 

Whether a Richard or a Charles possess ' ; 
They reap the glory—they enjoy the spoil— 
We pay—we bleed.”"—Souruey's Wat Tyter. 


A Slap at Slop and the Bridge-street Gang, @ 
With the life of Doctor 


The Expedition of Orsua ; and the Crimes of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, his Court, and Family. 


Advocate. 


FROM THE FRANKLIN GAZETTE. 


English Newspapers.—In London fif- 
teen daily newspapers are published ; 42 


lished on other days, once, twice or 
three times a week : 135 provincial pa- 


Of the Lon- 
don daily journals, ten millions and five 
hundred thousand numbers are publish- 
ed annually, and from the other offices 
five millions are issued every year ; or, 
in other words, about three hundred 
thousand numbers of the various news- 
papers are printcd in London every 
week. In Great Britain and Ireland to- 
gether, upwards of fifty millions of news- 





paper sheets are printed and circulated 
annually, or about one million every 
week ! 


Some of the London daily journals 
are very lucrative, and all of them are 
pretty well supported. They “employ 
an immense number of literary gentle- 
men, as reporters, writers and proof- 
readers, besides compositors, pressmen, 
news-venders and boys, and besides the 


manufacturers, to whom they give con- 
stant employment. 

On Thursday the 13th inst. a servant of a gen- 
tleman in Chamber-street, went into the cellar 
for wood, and while splitting a large hollow stick 
with an axe, out leaped a large Raltle Snake, the 
wood had not been put into the cellar but a few 
days—What renders the circumstance very un- 
pleasant, there are a number of holes made by 
the rats in the wall of the cellar, and the Syiake 
has made his retreat into one of them, and has 
not yet been caught.—Adrocate. 

We are informed that, at a public dinner giv- 
en by the Mayor of Liverpool, in honour of the 
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manufacturers of paper, types, and other 








Among the toasts given from the chair, wes the 
following ; ‘Captains Lee, Babcock, Eldredge ang 
Sketchley, and all the other American gentlemen 
who have participated in the rejoicings of the day.” 
Captain Lee, of the Importer, then rose, ang in 
his own name, and in that of his fellow-country. 
men, returned thanks for the honour which the 
company had done them and their country ; and 
expressed a hope that the two nations would al. 
was live, as they had lived for years past, jn 
peace and amity. 


We understand that six vessels are ashore oy 
the South Beach, (L. 1.) nearly together, ang 
that Capt. Joseph Robinson, of the schooner 
Glory-Ann, is the only survivor out of 19 souls, 
who saved himself from a watery grave by cling. 
ing to two sticks of wood, one under each arm, 
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MARRIED, 


On Tuesday last, at Newark, (N. J.) by the 
Rev. Dr. Richards, Mr. Alexander M. Taylor, to 
Miss Julia Clark, of the former place. 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Powers, Mr. James Garney, to Miss Rebecca W. 
O’Brien, daughter of Mr. Daniel O'Brien, all of 
this city. 

On Thursday evening by the Rev. Mr. Feltus, 

Mr. David Wood, to Miss Mary Ann Van Steen- 
burgh, youngest daughter of John Van Steen- 
burgh, Esq. all of this city. 
At Baltimore, on Wednesday evening last, by 
the Rev. J. M. Duncan, the Rev. Thomas M. 
Strong, of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, to 
Miss Ellen Campbell, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Wm. Campbell, of the former place. 

At Boston, Wm. T. Andrews, Esq. to Miss 
Fanny M. Reynolds. 

At Philadelphia, Samuel Browne, to Miss 
Jane Tunis.— At Butler, (Penn ) John Sullivan, 
to Miss Mary M‘Phevrin.—At Baltimore, Frao- 
cis A. Lobre, to Miss Ann}E. Towson —At Cin- 


cinnati, Jacob Snyder, to Miss Rebecca Wil- 
liams. 
i 


DIED, 


On Friday, Mrs. Martha Brower, in the 61st 
year of her age, relict of Mr. Wm. Brower. 

On the 7th instant, after a severe illness, Ma- 
ry Sarah, daughter of Mr. Harris: Blood, aged 
five years and six months. 

On Friday evening last, at Greenwich, Jane 
Justina, youngest child of Philip Kearny, Esq. 
aged 9 months and 27 days. 

At Poughkeepsie, on the 6th inst. Henrietta, 
daughter of Henry Beekman, Esq. of New-York, 
aged 14 months and 26 days. 

At Newburgh, on Friday last, Selah Tuthill, 
Esq. member of Congress elect. 
—_—_—_—E 
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publications announced in the London papers :— 





Coronation, several Americans were present. 
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